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Humphrey Marshall. 


UMPHREY MARSHALL was the son of a Pennsyl- 
vania farmer who emigrated from Derbyshire, in 
England, in the year 1697, and three years later married the 
daughter of another English emigrant, James Hunt, a com- 
panion of William Penn. He was born in West Bradford, 
in the county of Chester, in October, 1722, the eighth of 
nine children. After leaving school at the age of twelve 
years Humphrey Marshall worked on his father’s farm un- 
til he was sent to learn the trade of a stone-mason. He 
appears to have inherited a large part of the paternal farm, 
which he managed before his father’s death, in 1767, and 
upon which he continued to live until 1774, when he re- 
moved to a tract of land which he had purchased near the 
Bradford Meeting-house, in Chester County, and upon 
which he built, with his own hands; a substantial stone- 
house, in which he continued to live until his death in 1801. 
His life was that of an honest, hard-working, successful 
farmer, and he would long ago have sunk into the oblivion 
in which his friends and neighbors have fallen if he had 
not been blessed with a love for nature and the ability to 
make this gift useful to the world. 

One of Humphrey Marshall’s relatives was John Bartram, 
an excellent botanist, an intrepid and tireless explorer 
and an energetic collector of plants. Bartram was the prin- 
cipal American botanist of his day and the friend and cor- 
respondent of many of the first botanists of Europe. Near 
Philadelphia he planted the first botanical garden estab- 
lished in the New World, which, thanks to the zeal of an- 
other Philadelphia botanist, Mr. Thomas Meehan, still 
bears witness to the success of his labors. It is probable, 
as Dr. Darlington, another Pennsylvania botanist, has sug- 
gested in his interesting Memorials of Bartram and Marshail, 
that the latter’s taste for horticulture and botany was 
awakened and promoted by a familiar intercourse with 
John Bartram and by constant visits to his garden. 

Before Marshall left his father’s farm he commenced to 
collect and plant the trees and shrubs of the neighboring 
country; and when he finally established himself near 
Bradford Meeting-house, he planted an arboretum which 
he enriched with plants gathered during journeys of con- 
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siderable length in different parts of the country, under- 
taken for this purpose and prosecuted with no small danger 
and hardship. His principal occupation for many years 
appears to have been collecting seeds and plants which, 
following the example of his cousin Bartram, he sent to 
European botanists, with whom he kept up an active cor- 
respondence, and by whom he was greatly respected and 
esteemed. His own arboretum was planned and com- 
menced in 1773 and twenty years later he ee to pre- 
pare an account of the forest-trees and shrubs of this coun- 
try. This was published in 1785, under the title of the 
Arbusium Americanum, the American Grove, or an Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of Forest Trees and Shrubs, natives of the 
American United States, arranged according to the Linnzan 
system, forming a duodecimo volume of nearly two hun- 
dred pages, and believed to be the first work ever published 
by an American on any branch of botany. Cohsidering 
the period in which it was written, the scanty outfit and 
imperfect education of the author, it is a remarkable work, 
full of common sense, the record of careful observations and 
the evidence of much acumen and good judgment. It es- 
tablished the author's reputation among his contemporaries 
and has preserved his memory among the students of the 
literature of American trees. 

Marshallton long ago replaced Bradford Meeting-house 
on the map of Pennsylvania, and in the midst of that peace- 
ful and pleasant village the house built by Humphrey Mar- 
shall still testifies to his skill as a stone-mason and the 
solidity of his work. It is still embowered by trees planted 
by the hands of the father of American dendrology. On 
the acre or two of ground which surrounds the house there 
may be seen one of the largest and most perfect specimens 
of Quercus heterophylla that are known to exist ; it was raised 
from an acorn brought by Marshall from the original tree 
of this species or hybrid discovered by John Bartram in the 
neighborhood of his garden on the Schuylkill. Here, too, 
is a Cucumber-tree, Magnolia acuminata, with a remarka- 
bly thick trunk and unusually stout branches, and, alto- 
gether, one of the noblest specimens of this fine tree that 
can be seen anywhere. These two trees are probably the 
most remarkable of those planted by Humphrey Marshall 
now left standing in his arboretum. There are, however, 
some large Black Birches left, a tall long-stemmed Celtis of 
great size, some Yellow Buckeyes, an European Larch, a 

hododendron maximum, which has grown into a tree 
with a short thick stem, and a very large Ailanthus, which 
must-have been one of the first specimens planted in 
America, and some venerable Box-trees. These are the 
principal trees which seem to date from the time of Mar- 
shall; among them are several others of smallersize which 
have either sprung up spontaneously or have been planted 
by Marshall’s successors. 

The old house and the grounds about it have recently 
passed from the Marshall family, which, so faras the direct 
descendants of the author of the Arbus/‘um Americanum are 
concerned, is believed to have become extinct. The house 
is solidly built and is likely to stand for many a long day, 
but the trees are, of course, in danger as long as they are 
controlled by an individual owner, or are subject to a 
change of ownership. There are already indications of 
changes about the old place ; and since it has been occu- 
pied by the present owner some of the trees have been cut. 
The thick undergrowth of shrubs, many of them planted 
by Marshall himself, has been cleared away and a general 
tidying up has been begun. This is perfectly natural, for 
no one wants to live in the midst of a tangled thicket, even 
if it is a classical one, but this removal of the protecting 
influence of shrubs and smaller plants from about these 
venerable trees can do them no good and may cause them 
injury. Old trees, like old people, do not long survive a 
change in their surroundings and conditions of life, and the 
less they are disturbed the better. 

If there is a name which should be remembered with 
gratitude by the lover of American trees it is that of Hum- 
phrey Marshall ; or if there is anywhere a spot which should 
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be dear to them, it is this little Pennsylvania farm-house, 
which was the home of the author of the first American 
book ever written about our trees ; and no trees planted in 
America are so worthy of veneration and care as these 
which were planted by his hands. Marshallton is the 
Mecca which will attract the steps of every student and 
lover of our trees, and Humphrey Marshall’s house and 
arboretum should be preserved for all time in memory of a 
pioneer of American science. 

In his native state a movement has been successfully 
inaugurated which looks to the better care and manage- 
ment of its forests ; in no other state of the Union is there 
such an energetic and well-directed forestry association, and 
no other organization of the kind in this country is doing 
such useful work. It might well add to its equipment for 
the education of the people the Marshall Aboretum as the 
best possible monument to the memory of a leader in the 
work they are carrying forward. 

The undertaking is certainly not a serious one, and the 
cost in proportion to the good that could be accomplished 
in this way probably would not be large; and outside of 
Pennsylvania are many men and women who would be 
glad to contribute something toward securing a spot of 
unusual historical interest and educational significance. 
All that is needed is some one to take the initiative, and no 
individual or association of individuals is so well organ- 
ized for this task as the Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 


Now that the Columbian Exposition has been formally 
closed, it may be that the privilege of taking photographs 
in Jackson Park is no longer confined to the single firm 
which has held this monopoly. If this is true, it is to 
be hoped that every one who can get into the Fair 
Grounds with a camera will now take as many views as 
possible of this wonderful creation. The frost hes, no 
doubt, killed the tender vegetation, and the plantations 
will all be past their prime. But it will be worth while to 
secure pictures of what is left before the bright vision en- 
tirely vanishes. Itmay be, however, that the owners of 
this concession still control the matter, and will permit no 
one to take a view, even of the ruins of the Fair, without 
paying an exorbitant price for the opportunity The admin- 
istration of the Fair was generally so admirable that one can 
hardly imagine how such an evident mistake as the selling 
of this photograph privilege was ever committed. In the 
first place, the management could have realized a much 
larger amount of money by charging directly a reasonable 
sum for the admission of cameras. Photographers from 
all parts of the country and from Europe would have taken 
views by the ten thousand early in the history of the Fair, and 
their distribution would have been the cheapest and best 
advertisement which could have been devised to attract 
visitors. But, most of all, it was due to the country and to 
the world, that not a single feature of this dream of beauty 
should belost. The monopoly has devoted itself largely to 
depicting architectural details, bits of cornices and statues, 
which are all well enough in their place, but the horticul- 
tural features and general views, which give the feeling of 
the work in its comprehensiveness and unity, have been 
sadly slighted. It is an irreparable loss that, by some short- 
sighted policy the gates were shut against photography in 
the one spot of all the world when it could have been 
most useful in the year 1893. This exclusion did violence 
to sound business sense, to patriotic pride, to ordinary 
respect for high artistic achievement. A thousand lenses 
should always have been ready to catch every changing 
phase of the spectacle from every view-point in sunshine 
and in shadow as the months passed on. Much of the 


transient splendor of the scene would have been inevitably 
lost, even with the most determined effort to arrest and hold 
it for future study and delight; but the deliberate decree 
to limit the possibilities of preserving the pageant in its 
varied beauty was a misfortune which will be felt more 
and more as the memories of it grow dim. 
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The Work of American Experiment Stations. 


KE occasional expressions of dissatisfaction with the 
work of our experiment stations, one of which ap- 
pears editorially in GarpENn anp Forest for September 15th, 
deserve careful consideration in justice to the system. The 
organization of the American stations is undoubtedly much 
better calculated to bring about unity of action and parallel 
work than is the case in the German stations, so many of 
which depend for their existence upon the good-will of lo- 
cal societies or communities, to the demands of which they 
must defer. While this condition is one that may seem at 
first thought an undesirable handicapping, I believe that 
it has been largely instrumental in bringing about the 
high usefulness and the esteem in which these stations are 
held by the agricultural population. I think, in fact, that 
not only is this regard for the local (state) agricultural 
populations a legitimate function, but one of the chief con- 
ditions and reasons of their existence in this country at this 
time. The discussions had in Congress before the enact- 
ment of the Hatch bill show clearly that the usefulness of 
the stations to the population, and not merely the develop- 
ment of agricultural science as such, was the argument that 
carried the bill. It is quite natural, then, that failure to ful- 
fill these expectations should lead to unfavorable criticism, 
which may in the end involve serious danger to the sys- 
tem. That, to a great extent, such expectations were, and 
are, unreasonable, and incapable of fulfillment under the 
circumstances, and within the time-limit of the existence of 
the stations, is quite true ; but this furnishes reason for en- 
listing the interest of the farmers most actively in behalf of 
the station work. 

It has been persistently alleged that such a policy would 
be unscientific and beneath the dignity of the stations. To 
this I demur. We are very far, in this new country, from 
being in possession of even any considerable portion of the 
facts bearing upon the success or failure of agriculture in 
the several portions of our immense domain. Over a very 
large portion of this area, the questions that confront the 
farmer, and, therefore, the problems that should be solved 
for him by the experiment stations, are wholly dissimilar 
from those that form the legitimate subject of investigation 
in‘the Old World. The farmers’ successes and failures are 
largely due to causes entirely different from those to which 
corresponding phenomena may reasonably be attributed in 
the Old World, where centuries of experience have estab- 
lished both general and local rules that have advantage- 
ously stood in place of scientific guidance before there was 
a science of agriculture. The station workers should, above 
all things, make themselves acquainted with the difficulties 
actually encountered by farmers, both by inviting their 
correspondence, and by personal exploration so far as 
means will permit. To do this will disarm criticism, espe- 
cially if the problems presented are then taken hold of by 
the stations in good faith, and with deference to the facts as 
they find them. In my personal experience I have learned 
to respect greatly the acumen and good sense with which 
farmers, as a rule, observe the facts in their experience ; 
and while they frequently interpret them wrongly as to 
cause and effect, yet this need not confuse the (presumably) 
trained observers at the stations. Nor is it true that the 
gathering together of these facts and queries is a merely 
perfunctory amassing of crude material. It will be found, 
on the contrary, a most fruitful source of suggestions for 
purely scientfic investigation heretofore neglected, and new 
scientific lights are gradually evolved as facts arrange them- 
selves in connected and logical order. In this respect, our 
station-men enjoy a great privilege as compared with their 
European colleagues, if they will only recognize it and 
make use of it. There is so much new, fresh matter within 
easy grasp, that there is little occasion or excuse for per- 
functory trials of newly named varieties of vegetables, or 
for emulating the more recondite theoretical researches 
which the European stations have both the leisure and the 
opportunities for conducting successfully. 
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The.stations situated west of the Mississippi have, as a 
rule, fallen into the general policy of work indicated above, 
from stress of circumstances—that is, in consequence of the 
imperative demands made upon them by the farming 
population. Then it has sometimes happened that those 
trained only in the ideas of Europe and of our Atlantic 
coast, not appreciating the limitations imposed upon them 
by the differences of climate and soil, have mistakenly 
sought to substitute the practices of the old countries to the 
more laborious investigation of the new field before them ; 
and, missing the mark, they have drawn upon the station 
the condemnation of “ practical men.” 

Such mistakes can hardly be surprising when we consider 
the history and conditions of the establishment of the sta- 
tions; and this is the answer I have made to European 
workers who animadverted upon the small amount of grain 
in the vast volume of our station literature. “Suppose that 
thirty-five or forty stations were to-day established in Ger- 
many, do you think you could officer them all with expe- 
rienced men?” The answer invariably has been, ‘‘ As- 
suredly not”; generally with the additional remark that it 
is hard enough to get well-qualified men for all the stations 
now existing. If such is the fact in Germany, there is no 
reason for humiliation if we have not been able to officer 
all our new stations with men of broad education, and pos- 
sessing the varied scientific and technical qualification re- 
quired for this work. I think we may consider that we 
have done well under these conditions; and, no doubt, 
much of the “ padding” objected to in our station reports 
would not have been printed but for the legal requirement 
that bulletins shall be issued at least once every three 
months. While this provision is in some respects a salu- 
tary one, yet, in view of the necessary long duration of 
most valid experiments in agriculture, it almost necessarily 
results in the publication of a good deal of matter which 
might as well not have seen the light at all, or, at least, 
until it should have been better digested. 

There is one point that should be most jealously guarded 
by our stations and all those interested in the progress of 
agriculture—namely, the occasional attempts at inter- 
ference in the staff appointments by political or local 
influences having no relation whatever to the legitimate 
work before them. Nothing can be more fatal to the suc- 
cess of that work, and nothing but stout and determined 
resistance to all such interference, based upon “ pulls,” the 
spoils system, or any other consideration than that of fit- 
ness, should meet such attempts on the part of station-men. 

There can be no doubt, also, that, in order to meet the 
large demand for properly qualified men at our stations, 
more of special, but still broad, training for such work is 
needed on the part of our young men; for, since agricul- 
tural science involves the application of almost every 
branch of natural science, from the fundamental mathe- 
matical physics to the uttermost confines of biology, the 
mere specialist in physics or in biology is of but very lim- 
ited usefulness in station-work. The very broadness of 
view required in it constitutes one of its chief attractions. 
E. W. Hilgard. 


University of California. 


The Queen's Cottage, Kew. 


HE Queen’s Cottage at Kew stands in the centre of 

some forty acres of enclosed land, which is thickly 
planted with trees and from which the public are excluded. 
It stands on the south-west side of the Royal Gardens, be- 
tween them and the Old Deer Park, Richmond, also royal 
property. Portions of the.cottage-grounds have evidently 
been tastefully laid out many years ago and planted with 
choice shrubs and trees by some competent landscape- 
gardener. Even now, although the trees and shrubs were 
until recently left entirely to themselves, the grounds 
are full of pretty effects and delightful glimpses such as 
please the artist and lover of nature. The wilder part is 
crowded with Beech, Chestnut, Oak, Lime and other trees 
which, in places, rise straight out of a turf formed entirely 
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of Bluebells, a glorious picture in the spring-time, while 
other parts show, in tangled profusion, masses of Black- 
berry bushes, Brake and other Ferns, Daffodils, Ragged 
Robin and other dwellers in English woods. A writer in 
the Daily News, a few years ago, described these grounds 
as “forty acres of waste land at the present time given up 
entirely to solitude and rabbits. There is nothing in it but 
thickets of trees and the Queen’s Cottage, into which no one 
ever goes.” 

Mr. Scheer, an amateur botanist, specially interested in 
Cacti, and who resided at Kew, wrote an excellent account 
of Kew in 1840, entitled “ Kew and its Gardens,” in Which 
he speaks of the cottage and grounds as ‘‘an enclosed villa 
hid from the common gaze, which is, we believe, the keep- 
er’s residence, where all the original drawings of Hogarth 
are preserved.” The public have no difficulty in seeing the 
cottage now, as vistas have been cut through the wood 
surrounding it, so that the cottage can be seen from the 
gardens ; it also is made to combine picturesquely with 
the surroundings. The cottage itself is a thatch-roofed, 
gabled building, evidently built only as a kind of shelter or 
retiring-place, and never intended as a residence. Its front 
windows overlook a lawn surrounded by a. belt of trees, 
with beds of Rhododendrons in the middle. These Rho- 
dodendrons are now enormous masses, all R. ponticum, 
and the theory is that they were originally the stocks on 
which good varieties had been grafted, but the scions have 
long ago perished. The birds, including the nightingale, 
rabbits, squirrels, beautiful trees and plants of all kinds, all 
in an unkempt, semi-wild state, with this picturesque old 
cottage set in the midst of the quiet, make a delightful re- 
treat which the public would, no doubt, enjoy, but cer- 
tainly would destroy if admitted freely. Kew is large 
enough, even for the enormous crowds that visit it, andthe 
cottage and grounds may well be left to ‘‘ solitude and the 
rabbits.” 

I am unable to find when the cottage was built or the 
use it was originally put to. It is, however, supposed to 
have been built for Queen Caroline, wife of George IIL., 
“who resided at Kew during at least three monthsin every 
year, and made besides a stay of three days in every fort- 
night at this, his favorite spot.” The queen, it appears, 
was an ardent gardener. “One of the queen’s delights,” 
according to Walpole, ‘‘was the improvement of her gar- 
den, and the king believed she paid for all with her own 
money ; nor would he ever look at her intended plans, say- 
ing ‘he did not care how she flung away her own rev- 
enue.’ When she died she was in debt to the king to the 


amount of £20,000.” 
London. 4 ; W. Waison. 


The Generic Name of the Silver-bell Trees. 


N a note published in the issue of this journal of October 
18th, 1893 (pp. 433, 434), I called attention to the fact 
that the generic name Halesia, Ellis, was antedated by 
Halesia, P. Br., and should therefore be rejected. I pro- 
posed that it should be replaced by Mohria, in honor of 
Dr. Charles Mohr. My attention has since been called to 
the long previous publication of a genus Mohria (Swartz, 
Syn. Fil., 159, 1806). a South African genus of Ferns, dedi- 
cated to D. M. H. Mohr, a distinguished cryptogamist, who 
died in 1808. Thus, in attempting to correct one homonym, 
I have inadvertently published another. This is unfortu- 
nate, but can easily be corrected. I here suggest for 
Halesia, Ellis, the generic name Mohrodendron=Mohria, 
Britton (GarpEN anp Forest, vol. vi., p. 434), not Swartz, and 
for the species : 


1. Mohrodendron Carolinum (L )=Halesia Carolina, L. 
=Halesia tetraptera, L. 

2. Mohrodendron dipterum (L.)=Halesia diptera, L. 

3. Mohrodendron parviflorum (Michx.)==Halesia parvi- 


flora, Michx. : 
Columbia College, New York, N. L. Britton. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
A New Water-lily. 


ROM Nympheza dentata, fertilized by the pollen 
of N. Sturtevantii, Mr. William Tricker has secured 
a new hybrid night-flowering Water-lily, which is dis- 
tinct and produces flowers of great beauty. In the 
specimen of Nymphza Trickeri which I have seen 
the leaves are eighteen inches in diameter, finely 
toothed and a glistening emerald-green above. The 
under surface is dark brown and boldly ribbed with nu- 
merous prominent veins. The flowers are semi-double, 
with three rows of petals, and in form quite identical with 
N. Sturtevantii, having even the tendency to plication of 
the edges of the petals. It differs, however, not only in 
coloring of the leaves, as noted above, but also in the dis- 
tinct coloring of the flowers, which may be described either 
as a light rose-pink, shading irregularly to white, or as 
white, irregularly suffused with pink, the general effect be- 
ing a light pink flower with white markings. Under artifi- 
cial light it is the most brilliant of all Lilies. The white 
markings are then not distinguishable, and it appears as a 
most charming glow of light rose-pink of very pure tone. 
There are no nobler Nympheas than N. rubra, N. Devo- 
niensis and N. Sturtevantii, and N. Trickeri, the lightest in 
color of the quartette, is apparently an important addition 
to the series. The night-blooming Nymphzas are precious 
flowers, which should meet with wider appreciation. 
Though they open in the evening, they remain open 
during the early morning, and in a later stage still longer. 
Their flowers are charming under artificial light, and ex- 
quisite effects in decoration are possible by their aid. They 
will be probably always:somewhat rare and uncommon, for, 
while the plants offer no difficulties in cultivation, to be 
well grown they require considerable space, and this will 
prevent their being grown for commercial purposes. It will 
be readily seen that an arrangement of Nymphzas in a 
suitable receptacle is one which is delightful in itself, and 
sure to excite attention and give pleasure. Such arrange- 
ments are frequent with ordinary day-flowering Nymphzas, 
but these, unfortunately, close in the evening, so that plants 
like N. dentata, N. rubra and its hybrids, which are open 
when they can be generally most enjoyed, are especially 


valuable. 
Elizabeth, N. J. J. N. Gerard. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


OsTEOMELES ANTHYLLIDIFOLIA is an interesting shrub, allied 
to Crateegus and Cotoneaster, with flowers and fruits which 
clearly show this relationship, but in foliage and habit more 
suggestive of a Legume. It is pretty enough to deserve a 
place in the garden, and shouid it prove hardy it will be a use- 
ful evergreen, as well as a free-flowering ornamental shrub. 
Ithas been introduced from Yun-nan through the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, from whence a plant was obtained for Kew 
two years ago. It flowered freely in February, the flowers 
being in clusters, and white like those of Hawthorn, and 
the berries reddish. The leaves are two to three inches 
long, pinnate, less than an inch wide, not unlike those of 
a Mimosa, but stiffer and clothed with a silky pubescence. 
So far it has only been tried in a cold house, but it may 
probably prove hardy. It is included among the novelties 
offered this year by Monsieur Lemoine & Son, of Nancy, 
who also obtained it from the Jardin des Plantes. In its 
distribution this plant is very remarkable, for while it has 
been found in China, Japan, the Sandwich. Pitcairn and 
several other islands, the other eight species of the genus are 
exclusively Andean. A second species, O. glabrata, a native 
of Chili, is also in cultivation at Kew. A figure of O. anthyllidi- 
folia has been prepared for the Botanical Magazine. Accord- 
ing to Monsieur Lemoine, the French Horticultural Society 
awarded a first-class certificate to the plant shown in flower 
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in February by Monsieur Cornu, to whose skill we are in- 
debted for the possession of living plants. 

Ranuncutus Lyattu.—This is the beautiful New Zealand 
white-flowered Buttercup, which has tantalized English 
horticulturists for the last twenty years at least. Those 
who have seen it growing wild on the mountains in New 
Zealand, and have cultivated it in the gardens there, are 
unable to understand how it can fail to thrive in English 
gardens. The receipt of a consignment of plants and also 
good seeds of this and two other equally beautiful New 
Zealand species, namely, R. Buchanani and R. insignis, 
and a conversation about these plants with a New Zealand 
collector has whetted our appetites, and we mean to try 
again. Roughly described, R. Lyallii is as effective and 
beautiful in flower as the white Anemone Japonica, grow- 
ing as high, flowering as freely and behaving in the same 
satisfactory manner in New Zealand as that species does 
with us. In foliage it is even more effective than the 
Anemone, the leaves being peltate, rich deep green, and from 
eight to twelve inches in diameter. The roots are tuberous. 
Failure with this plant in England is not due to cold, nor do 
I think excessive heat in summer hurts it. There is, how- 
ever, some condition, some peculiar hitch which we can- 
not get over if we attempt to grow the plant out-of-doors. 
We have flowered it in pots ina cool Orchid-house at Kew, 
but it was weak, and Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin, can grow 
it and flower it in a cold frame facing north, the plants be- 
ing in pots, stood in shallow pans of water. At Reading, 
Mr. Bartholomew has grown it fairly well in an open bor- 
der. 1 wonder if the plant is more likely to succeed with 
any of your cultivators? The three species above men- 
tioned and a fourth one, R. Godleyanus, are well worth the 
experiment. Mr. Mathews, nurseryman at Dunedin, makes 
a specialty of New Zealand plants, andthe Ranunculi could, 
I believe, be procured from him. The beautiful Celmisias 
are equally worth attention. 

PoLyGonuM PpoLystacHyuM.— This is a very handsome Knot- 
weed from the Himalayas, which is quite hardy in England, 
and flowers freely in October. It forms a mass of curved, 
zigzag, reddish, herbaceous stems five feet high, furnished 
with lanceolate, dark-shining green leaves a foot long, with 
short red petioles, each stem terminated by a many- 
branched plume-like raceme of white fragrant flowers. 
Some of the specimens here are six feet through, and 
they have been perfect clouds of flowers for the past three 
weeks. This species is like most of the Knot-weeds in its 
indifference with regard to soil and moisture, growing well 
and flowering freely in the most diverse conditions. At 
the same time it pays for good soil and an open sunny po- 
sition. It is a perfect plant for a lawn specimen, for which 
purpose it, P. Sacchalinense, P. cuspidatum and several 
other large-growing species are employed at Kew. 

Rose, Crimson RamBier.—Mr. Turner, of Slough, prom- 
ises to distribute this grand Rose next year. He has an 
enormous stock of it, not more, however, than is likely to 
be necessary to meet the demand for it, no Rose of recent 
times having taken the popular fancy as this has. It grows 
very rapidly, as freely as the “ weediest” forms of R. poly- 
antha, and it flowers just as freely. I have already de- 
scribed the flowers, large corymbose clusters of loose, 
medium-sized, brilliant magenta-red flowers which glow in 
the sunlight, and can be seen a mile off. The history of 
this Rose is interesting. It was brought from Japan by an 
engineer named Smith, who gave or sold it to Mr. Janner, 
of Duddington Lodge, Edinburgh, who disposed of it to 
Mr. Turner, keeping only a plant, which I am told is quite 
a feature on the front of his dwelling-house. It was first 
named Engineer, under which name it received a first-class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society in July, 1890. 

New Hysrip Tega Roses.—According to Rose-fanciers, the 
best of the newer hybrid Tea Roses are Gustave Regis, of 
a beautiful canary-yellow color, with a long, elegant, pointed 
bud, and a free grower and perpetual bloomer. It was 
raised and sent out by Pernet and Ducher in 1890. Caro- 
line Testout, from the same raiser, is spoken very highly 
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of by the best judges, who describe it as large-flowered, 
free-blooming, light salmony pink in color; not unlike La 
France, but superior in form and color; Madame Pernet- 
Ducher is a rich yellow-flowered variety, charming when 
in bud, and a good decorative flower when expanded, the 
centre being of a deeper yellow shade ; La Fraicheur is a 
large free-flowering variety, long and pointed when in bud, 
expanditig into a full, well-formed flower of a rich rose 
color, with a slight tinge of yellow. This also was raised 
by Messrs. Pernet and Ducher, and sent out in 1891. 

Orcuip Cotiectinc.—It is reported that Rajah Sir Charles 
Brooke, British Representative in Sarawak, Borneo, has is- 
sued an order prohibiting the collection of natural-history 
specimens in the country under his control. As Sarawak 
is the home of a number of very choice garden Orchids, 
besides many other garden-plants, this order, if allowed to 
stand many years, will have the effect of rendering the 
plants peculiar to that country rare, and some will proba- 
bly disappear entirely from cultivation. If such a law were 
to be enforced throughout the tropics of the British Empire 
it would cause considerable consternation among Orchid 
importers. The authorities at the Cape of Good Hope 
found it necessary to forbid the collecting of Disa grandi- 
flora on Table Mountain to prevent its complete extermi- 
nation by the vandal exporter. Similar protection is, I be- 
lieve, given to the Double Cocoanut in the Seychelles, the 
value set upon the nuts threatening to lead to its extermi- 
nation from the small island of Praslin, where only this 
Palm is found wild. 

Tue Boranicat Garpen aT Oxrorp, the oldest “ Physic 
Garden ” in the United Kingdom, having been founded in 
1632, is rich in rare and interesting specimens of hardy 
trees and shrubs, notwithstanding its limited area, and, in 
some respects, untoward conditions. Steps have lately 
been taken to bring it in line with more modern institutions 
of similar character and purpose, and already several of 
the very old plant-houses have been replaced by houses 
better adapted to the requirements of indoor plants. These 
are a Palm-house, stove, succulent-house and propagating- 
house, and houses for aquatics, Ferns and Orchids are 
shortly to follow. The five principal university towns of 
the Kingdom, namely, Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Dublin, possess botanical gardens of con- 
siderable richness and interest. 

Mr. James H. Verrcu, of Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, 
has caused considerable excitement in Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, according to an antipodean newspaper, as he has col- 
lected an enormous number of rare native plants to bring 
with him to Chelsea. The plants fill twelve Wardian cases, 
each of which when packed weighed half a ton. It is not 
surprising to any one here who is acquainted with the 
beauty of many New Zealand plants, and especially Ferns, 
that Mr. Veitch has decided to try and introduce them into 


— W. Watson 


Cultural Department. 


Raspberries and Blackberries. 


ULLETIN No. 57 of the Horticultural Division of the 
Cornell Experiment Station contains some useful 
notes on raspberries and blackberries as a farm crop, pre- 
pared by Mr. Fred. W. Card. Many of the points are of 
quite as much interest to those who grow these berries for 
home use as they are to those who grow them as a market 
crop. Some of the most interesting of these we give below : 


BLACK RASPBERRIES.—The fact that a given variety vields a 
comparatively dry berry, like the Ohio, does not prove that the 
crop when evaporated will be the heaviest. Some tests made 
by Professor Goff show that the smallest and juiciest berry 
sometimes yields the most dried fruit. With some of the best 
growers the Gregg is supplanting the Ohio, although it is not 
so universally hardy as the latter berry. In some tests made 
by the Ohio Experiment Station the Gregg yielded the greatest 
amount of food-value to a bushel of green fruit of any variety 
dried. 
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CULTIVATION.—Among growers the most popular fertilizer 
is stable-manure, wood-ashes ranking next, and ground bone 
and the so-called complete fertilizers next. Thorough cultiva- 
tion is becoming more and more to be known as one of the 
best means of supplying fertility to crops. Red Clover grown 
on land by itself, cut when in blossom, and applied along the 
rows as a mulch while the centre space between the rows is 
kept thoroughly cultivated, has been most successfully em- 
ployed. With severe pruning and careful attention this method 

as given some phenomenal yields. It is probable that the 
general verdict in favor of stable-manure depends on the fact 
that this is a material which growers are most likely to have at 
hand. It contains usually an excess of nitrogen in proportion 
to other ingredients, and it may be with protit supplemented 
by potash and phosphoric acid. Spring-planting is always to 
be preferred for Black Caps, but if it is desirable to secure the 
plants in the fall they can be set in shallow furrows and 
mulched well through the winter, and then set in a permanent 

lace after the young shoots have made a growth of a few 
inches in spring. This ensures the weeding out of poor plants. 
The plants should be set in the bottom of a furrow, covered 
lightly at first, and gradually filled up until the roots are, at 
least, from three to four inches deep. 

PRUNING —It is a false notion that Black Cap canes ought to 
be allowed to produce fruit at once. They should be cut back 
hard, for any fruit obtained the first year is at the expense of 
the vitality of the plant. Plants which are not cut back nearly 
to the ground when they are set do not readily throw up canes 
from the root, but are apt to branch out from the old stalk. In 
pruning, the young shoots should be nipped back low, when 
they reach the desired height; that is, they should not be 
allowed to grow higher and then be cut back. If pinched well, 
the plant at once throws out vigorous branches near the 
ground and makes a well-balanced bush. When it is allowed 
to grow high, and is then cut back, only the weak buds are 
left, and only three or four of the upper ones start at all, and 
produce a top-heavy plant. 

BLACKBERRIES.—In thé cultivation of this fruit the prefer- 
ence is also for low pruning, but some varieties show lack of 
uniformity in their manner of bearing fruit. At times most of 
it will be found close to the main stalk, and at other times it 
will be well out on the laterals. Early Harvest, Early Cluster, 
and Lovett’s Best behave in this way. It is better to leave such 
varieties until the blossom-buds show before pruning in order 
to guage the amount of fruit which should be produced. 
Wilson’s Early sets fruit-buds thickly near the base of the lat- 
erals, and should consequently be pruned closely on the side 
growths. Early Harvest requires a longer pruning of the 
laterals. 

RED RASPBERRIES.—Some of the best growers are in doubt 
about the propriety of pinching back Red Raspberries, and it 
is probable that it is better to do no summer pruning of them 
after the first year or two, unless in the case of very strong- 
growing kinds. If pinching is done at all the work should be 
done early, and the plant should be pinched as soon as it 
reaches the height of eighteen inches, so that it will branch 
low. If this is neglected until the plant is three or four feet 
high it will send out a few weak branches near the top, most 
of which will be injured by the winter and it will make an un- 
satisfactory bush. The only objection to low branching is the 
liability to breaking from the settling of heavy snows, but this 
danger is slight. 

HARDINESS OF IMMATURE CANES.—Some growers believe 
that canes grown late in the season are hardier than those 
which have the whole season to grow in. To test this, early in 
July, 1892, all the young canes were cut from part of a row of 
Snyder Blackberries, Cuthbert and Shaffer Raspberries. The 
canes thrown up after that date were allowed to go unpruned 
until the next spring. On examination in spring the Cuth- 
bert canes of late growth were found in better condition than 
those which grew the whole season. They were further ad- 
vanced and more uniformly green. The late-grown canes of 
the Shaffer plants also came through in excellent condition. 
In the Blackberries, all were badly winter-killed, the late-grown 
ones, perhaps, more than the others. These late canes are 
smaller, but they produce fine fruit, although the yield is prob- 
ably less than on those of longer growth. How their superior 
hardiness is to be accounted for is a question. It may be that 
since they start late in the season and make a less rapid growth 
they make firmer wood, which is really in better condition to 
withstand the winter than the more vigorous and succulent 
pean growth ; that is, instead of being less mature, they are 
really better matured than the canes which started earlier. 
Possibly, however, the early canes become weak, dry and 


. somewhat lifeless before the approach of winter. 
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AUTUMN FRuIT.—Some varieties of Raspberries have a 
tendency to bear fruit in autumn on wood of the current 
season's growth, and it is sometimes recommended to take 
out the old canes in spring in order to induce this habit. 
To test this theory plants of Fontenoy, Cuthbert and Shaffer 
were mowed off with a scythe in the spring of 1893, before the 
young canes started. They then made a vigorous growth, but 
not a cluster of flowers appeared on either the Cuthbert or 
Shaffer. A few fine clusters of fruit among the Fontenoy 
plants were developed, but this is one of the European varie- 
ties which are characterized by a more or less continuous 
fruiting throughout the season. Just as good clusters, and as 
many of them, were found where plants were treated in the 
ordinary manner. At best, autumn fruiting would only give 
a small amount of fresh berries for family use late in the 
season, but this trial seems to indicate that late fruiting is not 
materially helped by the encouragement of late growth. 


Trees for Late Autumn Foliage. 


I N planting deciduous trees for shade or for landscape effect, 
it may sometimes happen that those which hold their leaves 
longest in the autumn are particularly desirable. Some of our 
native trees lose their foliage as early as September, while 
others will keep it in fairly good condition into the month of 
November, unless there are unusually severe frosts. Indi- 
vidual trees of the same species sometimes show marked 
variation from others in time of defoliation, and peculiar situa- 
tions may have an effect. Every careful observer of trees 
must have noted that, taken as a whole, in northern planta- 
tions a large proportion of the deciduous trees which retain 
their foliage longest and in the greenest condition belong to 
species which have been at some time introduced from Europe 
to our American soil and climate. A good illustration of this 
is seen in the difference in habit of the American or White 
Elm and the English Elm, so common in many old New Eng- 
land towns. The American Elms lose their leaves and 
become quite bare, while the English Elms (Ulmus campes- 
tris) are yet dense with foliage, which is still fairly green. The 
same difference is to be noted, though ina less marked de- 
gree, between the American and some of the European Maples, 
and foreign Lindens, or Basswoods, have similar habits. This 
is also true of the Beeches, Ashes and Birches. The native 
New England Ashes all drop their leaves early, while the 
common European species, Fraxinus excelsior, holds them 
much longer, and another, Fraxinus potamophila, has a full 
and green appearance at the end of October in an autumn like 
this, characterized by dry weather and few frosts. All of our 
native Birches become leafless, while the Weeping, Purple- 
leaved and other forms of the European Betula alba retain a 
large proportion of their foliage. In these and in most trees 
which. have late persisting leaves, those at the top are usually 
the first to change color and fall, the lower ones being some- 
what protected, remaining fresher and for a little longer 
time. 

In a comparison of Mulberries, we find that our native Red 
Mulberry, Morus rubra, loses its leaves quite early, and side 
by side with it the White Mulberry, Morus alba, from the 
Orient, retains its foliage in a fresh condition until compara- 
tively late in the season. The former, however, is but a small 
tree, while the latter will grow quite large and broad-spread- 
ing. Although European species of trees, as a rule, hold their 
foliage longer than their near American relatives, some of 
those brought from Japan or northern Asia are notable for 
their early deciduous habit. The Japanese Catalpa Kampferi, 
for instance, appears to lose its foliage much earlier than either 
of our native species whose leaves turn to a light green be- 
fore they fall. , 

Sophora Japonica is a good tree for late autumn foliage. The 
small pinnate leaves and dark shining green leaflets keep a 
fresh and clean appearance until quite late. In the same 
family, our common Locust and Honey Locust sometimes 
hold a good deal of foliage until late October, but it is thin and 
poor and never effective. Pterocaryas form another group of 
hardy, foreign, pinnate-leaved trees which hold much of their 
foliage later than most nearly related groups, but it has not any 
particular value or attractiveness. 

Of all trees the Oaks are, on the whole, likely to give most 
satisfaction when late foliage is desired; and here again we 
have to admit that some foreign species have a greener and 
fresher appearance late in the season than our indigenous 
kinds, although some of the latter are not to be equaled for 
autumn coloring. The English Oak, Quercus Robur, and its 
numerous forms or varieties, and the Turkey Oak, Q. Cerris, 
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still have a remarkably fresh and attractive aspect, whereas 
most of our native Oaks belonging to the White Oak group 
have either lost most of their leaves or they have withered and 
changed to brown or dull purple and brown colors, 

The foliage of the Chestnut Oak, Q. Prinus, and of the Mossy- 
cup Oak, Q. macrocarpa, turned brown and had mostly fallen 
at the end of October ; that of the Swamp White Oak, Q. Bioaiee, 
has also mostly dropped after changing to a light yellowish 
green color. The White Oak, Q. alba, often holds a large por- 
tion of its leaves long after they have dried and changed to a 
violet, purple or brown. In fact, they not unusually hold these 
dry leaves throughout the winter. 

Most of the species of the Black Oak group have late-per- 
sisting leaves, which, with few exceptions, remain on the trees 
longer than the native species of the White Oak group. 

The foliage of the Red Oak, Q. rubra, persists long and in 
good condition and with some coloring; but the Black and the 
Scarlet Oaks are the best known for their richly colored leaves, 
which remain on the trees into the month of Novémber. The 
leaves of the former, Q. tinctoria, turn to a brown or russet or 
russet-orange color, while those of the latter, Q. coccinea, nor- 
mally assume a deep scarlet or orange-scarlet color in the late 
autumn. Where rich coloring, combined with late-persisting 
qualities of foliage, is desired there is no*tree yet known which 
can supplaut the Scarlet Oak. 

The foliage of the Pin Oak, Q. —— persists until late, 
and shows considerable richness of color, while the symmetri- 
cal form of the tree and the graceful droop of its branches 
make it desirable in all plantations. 

Perhaps few trees can be considered more beautiful than the 
Liquidambar for summer and autumn foliage, and the bril- 
liancy of. its crimson and orange, and often chocolate and 
bronze in late October, forms a striking characteristic of the 
species. 

Every one has noticed how some kinds of Pear, and some 
Apples, like the American Baldwin, keep most of their leaves 
into late autumn, and the forms of the common Bird Cherry, 
Prunus avium, also hold their foliage quite late in the season, 
and with some interesting changes of color. Prunus avium 
is now sometimes found growing spontaneously in our woods 
as a tall tree. The cultivated Apple, Pear and this Cherry are 
all natives of Europe, and their persistent foliage is in line with . 
the tendency shown among the Oaks, Elms and other trees 
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Dendrobium Phalznopsis Schroederianum. 


HE introduction of this fine plant two years ago was an 
event in Orchid history, the importance of which, at that 
time, was hardly appreciated. Indeed, those who saw the 
first plants offered at auction had serious doubts as to the 
chances that some of them would ever recover from the effects 
of their long voyage from New Guinea. Butit is now quite 
evident that there is no Dendrobium which ralliesand becomes 
established so quickly as this one, and it is now apparent that 
the second season’s growth under cultivation has advanced in 
most of the plants beyond any made in its own native wilds. 
This fact is the more remarkable as the sub-section Speciose, 
under which division D. Phalznopsis is included, is remarka- 
ble for the difficulty of keeping the plants in good health. 
Hence, this is not only the best of its section, but one of the 
finest of all Dendrobiums in cultivation. To the grower no 
experience is more absorbing than the arrival of what appears 
to be nothing more thana bundle of dried sticks, and watchin 
to discover what sort of a response this unpromising material 
will make to warmth and moisture. The dormant buds start 
from points where least expected, but in every case there isa 
start, though sometimesit is from the tops of the stems. These 
growths made from the tops of the bulbs should be allowed 
to mature, and when the time comes for them to start again 
they may be taken off a few inches below their union with the 
arent stem and potted up in small pots, or, better still, 
in shallow perforated pans. I have noticed also that the 
plants start better when suspended near the roof glass of 
the warmest house. When on the benches they do not thrive 
nearly as well, and snails are very partial to the young growths 
and roots. Thrips also are troublesome enemies, and must 
be got rid of by fumigation or sponging with soapy water as 
soon as they put in an appearance. 

Dendrobium Phalznopsis appears to grow mostly on trees, 
as most of the imported plants have pieces of bark still at- 
tached to the old masses of roots, and for this reason the roots 
do not seem to like a mass of material to bury themselves in, 
It will be found that the less material used the better, and fre- 
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quent syrin ing will be all that is necessary to keep them in 
robust health during the growing period, which is the present 
time, with a quantity of plants obtained last June, but those 
obtained from an importation two years ago have already set- 
tled down to — in the summer, and are flowering now, 
and will shortly be at rest. 

The decorative value of this plant can hardly be over- 
praised. We use the flowers individually for boutoniéres, or 
they can be used as a spray if desired. They keep in good 
condition for at least three weeks if not placed in a cooler tem- 
perature than the house they growin. A reduction of heat 
seems to render them liable to spot and decay. 

South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 


Notes from the Harvard Botanic Garden. 


AGATHAA CG&LESTIS.-—Blue flowers are proverbially scarce, 
and as Agathza ccelestis yields these in large numbers, it is 
well worth cultivation for this reason alone. It is sometimes 
called the Blue Marguerite, and the name is apt, for in shape 
the flowers bear a strong resemblance to those of the common 
Marguerite, or Parisian Daisy. But here the likeness ends, for 
the plants are quite distinct in other particulars. The Agathza 
is dwarf and shrubby, seldom more than twelve inches high, 
and very neat and compact in growth. The numerous leaves 
are small, rough to the touch, and of a deep rich green. The 
flowers, proceeding singly from the base of the leaves, are 
held erect above the foliage on slender, naked stalks, the outer 
florets bright blue, and the disk an intense yellow. The plant 
is almost constantly in bloom, out-of-doors. in summer and 
under glass in winter. Even when its flowers are not wanted 
in winter, it still requires gentle greenhouse warmth, since 
three or four degrees of frost will kill it. Cuttings from young 
branches root readily in spring, and when grown on in small 
pots until mild weather, they may be successfully used for 
bedding ; and again, if taken up carefully and potted early in 
autumn, the same plants will continue to bloom all through 
winter and spring in the greenhouse. Although an old Cape 
plant, introduced a century and a half ago, this Agathza is not 
so common as it deserves to be in this country. The genus is 
near of kin to Cineraria, and this species was long known as 
Cineraria amelloides. 

CROTOLARIA LONGIROSTRATA.—Seeds of this excellent plant 
were sent here some two years ago from Mexico by Mr. C. G. 
Pringle. I am not aware that it was ever cultivated before, 
though long known to botanists. The Crotolarias belong to the 
Pea family, and the species hitherto in cultivation have a ragged, 
straggling appearance, and although the flowers are undeni- 
ably beautiful, the plants can hardly be commended for decora- 
tive purposes. C. longirostrata, however, which flowered with 
us last winter, and is now again in full bloom, has proved a 
valuable exception and takes rank in abundant flower pro- 
duction with the Cytisus racemosus. The plant has much of 
the ungainly habit of its congeners, but this can be improved 
by occasionally pinching back the young branches early in 
the growing season. The stems are well furnished with ter- 
nate leaves, the largest four inches in length, and the deep 
green obovate leaflets one and a halfincheslong. The flowers, 
closely disposed in long terminal racemes, are about an inch 
in diameter, and of a deep orange-yellow, with a pronounced 
streak of red along the centre of the outer surface of the 
standard. The plant blooms all through the winter. It is 
easily propagated by seeds or cuttings. The seeds should be 
sown in spring and placed in heat, while cuttings of the young 
wood root freely in spring or summer if kept in a close air 
until they show growth. A winter temperature as low as forty 
degrees, Fahrenheit, does not injure the plants in any way, and 
in summer they thrive when the pots are plunged in the earth 
out-of-doors in partial shade during the hottest part of the day. 

Cambridge, Mass. M. Barker. 


The Kitchen-garden.—Celery, when put away in winter 
quarters, should have a place where plenty of air can be given 


on all favorable occasions. A celery-pit such as the large 
growers use is the most convenient place, and gives the best 
results with the least trouble. Celery-rust has troubled us 
more this year than usual, especially on the earlier crops, but 
another year we shall grow only for first and second early two 
sowings of White Plume, with Giant Paschal for storing away. 
This last is practically rust-proof, and the White Plume is the 
least liable to it of all early and mid-season kinds. Roots of 
all kinds—beets, turnips, carrots and salsify—should not be al- 
lowed to freeze severely in the open ground. Rather lift them 
a little before winter comes in earnest, and store them ina cel- 
lar, where they will keep plump if covered with sand. Ruta 
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Baga, if the leaves are merely trimmed off and the crowns 
left, start away freely if placed in a warm house in winter, and 
if the tops are covered with soil to blanch them, they make ex- 
cellent vegetables for winter use. All the strong flavor seems 
to be lost in the blanching process. The earliest-made Mush- 
room-beds are beginning to show now, exactly six weeks from 
time of spawning, in a temperature of seventy-two degrees. 
We expect to have mushrooms from now on until the early 


spring months under the greenhouse benches, 
Bowtie Lancaster, Mass. 8 E. O. O. 


Correspondence. 


Japanese Trees in Rhode Island. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Four years ago there appeared in your columns (vol. 
ii., p. 537) an interesting description of a plantation of Japanese 
trees at Warren, in this state, made some twenty years ago by 
Dr. George R. Hall, well known to American horticulturists 
through his large and early introductions of Japanese plants 
into this country. I have recently visited the plantation and 
am glad to report that most of the trees described by your cor- 
respondent are still alive and in good health, although they are 
now so crowded that unless some relief is given them at once 
their beauty will be destroyed. 

Certainly the most interesting trees of the collection are the 
Keakis (Zelkowa Keaki), of which there are seven or eight 
specimens, the largest being now more than forty feet tall. 
They are all remarkably clean, healthy and attractive trees, 
with smooth bark like that of the Beech-tree, and foliage which 
is still fresh and only just beginning to turn from bright green 
to light yellow. Like the foliage of many other Japanese de- 
ciduous trees, it survives until late in the season, and Dr. Hall 
tells me that his trees are Sometimes green until nearly the 
end of December. It is significant of the adaptability mf this 
nobie tree to our climate that hundreds of self-sown seed- 
lings ge under Dr. Hall’s plants and grow rapidly with- 
out care. The Keaki is evidently an ornamental tree here of 
the first class ; it ought to make an excellent street tree, as it 
is inclined to branch high, and if it produces as good timber 
here as it is said to in Japan, it may prove of great value in 
economic planting. Altogether, it seemsthe handsomest and 
most promising of the newer and little-known exotic trees 
which have been brought into the northern states. [A figure 
of Zelkowa Keaki was published on page 365 of the present 
volume of GARDEN AND FOREST.—ED. | 

The largest of the Japanese Conifers in the collection are 
three or four plants of Pinus Thunbergii, with their bright red 
bark and long-spreading flat branches, which look as if they 
might have served as a model for a thousand familiar Japanese 
pictures. They are not handsome, but they have the true 
Japanese feeling as we see it depicted on screens and fans. 
The trees are producing seed at Warren, and the plantation is 
full of seedling Pines of this species. Abies firma, which is 
usually a miserable tree in this country, is exceedingly fine and 
covered with dark green healthy foliage and abundant cones. 
Overcrowding, however, has certainly hastened the death of 
the lower branches, which are never very long-lived on this 
tree. 

Picea Ajanensis, P. polita, in several very large, vigorous 
and beautifully colored specimens, and Thuyopsis dolobrata 
are still very fine. The last isa wonderful specimen, and one 
of the best plants in the collection, although none of the Coni- 
fers are as interesting as the Japanese Yew, of which there is 
a large, broad-branched specimen of great beauty and peculiar 
interest, as it seems to prove that in the Japanese species we 
have an absolutely hardy Yew for the northern states, where 
the English Yew does not flourish. There are many places in 
the garden where no other plant can take the place of a Yew, 
and when an American has seen English gardens he is never 
quite satisfied if he cannot make a Yew-tree grow in his own. 
We have always missed a good deal in not being able to grow 
Yews successfully, so the fact that the Japanese species is 
hardy is a matter for congratulation. 

Both the Japanese Retinosporas are at home in Warren, 
where they have grown to a height of thirty to thirty-five feet, 
and now look as if they would make real timber-trees. Retino- 
spora obtusa is, when well grown, certainly an exceptionally 
beautiful tree, although, unfortunately, it does not flourish 
everywhere in this country ; indeed, except in this plantation, 
1 have never seen it in very good condition. It apparently 
needs protection while young, anda moist soil and atmosphere. 

Dr. Hall’s noble plants of Abies Cilicica, probably unsur- 
passed in America, are this year covered with cones. This is 
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one of the most beautiful of all the Firs which are hardy here ; 
it ought to be more often seen. : 

The fine plant of Quercus dentata, described by our corre- 
spondent four years ago, never recovered after having been 
removed to a new position, and is dead. Pueraria Thun- 
bergiana and the Japanese form of Viburnum Opulus werestill 
in bloom on the goth day of October. In a neglected corner of 
the garden is a colony of self-sown plants of Viburnum Sie- 
boldii, furnishing another evidence of the power possessed by 
some Japanese plants to naturalize themselves in our climate. 

Providence, R. 1. E. W. Davis. 


Autumn in a West Virginia Garden. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—During the last week we have gathered blossoms from 
twenty varieties of outdoor Roses, and several more are full of 
buds. Isabella Sprunt is blooming as profusely as though it 
were June, and we have had many flowersfrom such standard 
varieties as La France, Hermosa, Bougére, Homer and Sou- 
venir d'un Ami, A few mild days have opened the buds of 
Hypericum Moserianum, which is strikingly handsome in one 
of the fower-borders. These are bright with Marigolds, Pe- 
tunias, Portulacas, Asters and Morning-glories running riot 
everywhere. Chrysanthemums are opening, and Dahlias 
blooming profusely, so that the garden is still a cheerful 

lace. 

. Locust sprouts that were cut down with a scythe have fringed 
themselves most fantastically with delicate vine-like sprays 
and tendrils and minute foliage, giving them a graceful and 
airy appearance, as of some rare product of a horticulturist’s 
taste and skill. These sprays are very effective in bouquets, and 
form an exquisite bordering for vases and baskets of flowers. 

Another outdoor pleasure that we are now enjoying is the 
harvesting of our crop of Elzagnus-berries from one small 
tree or bush of Elzeagnus umbellatus. This tree is loaded down 
with the pretty speckled berries, which can be picked off in 
handfuls, and are pleasant eating when madeinto asauce. They 
are still acid, but will be sweet and ripe later in November. 
They are now in best condition for cooking purposes. This 
Elzagnus is a charming and valuable addition to the choicest 


el Heonth W. Va. Danske Dandridge. 


Exhibitions. 
Chrysanthemums at Short Hills, New Jersey. 


WHETHER owing to the great popularity of the Chrysan- 
themum, or to a constantly increasing appreciation of the 
flower-shows now regularly offered by Pitcher & Manda, I 
found on Saturday avery host of visitors thronging the paths 
and greenhouses at Short Hills. It is fortunate that at this sea- 
son the greenhouses are filled with the masses of high-colored 
Chrysanthemums, for other flowers would seem dull to visit- 
ors who arrive at this station on a bright autumn day and find 
every vista glowing with autumnal tints. However, there are 
no color masses which can vie with the Chrysanthemum, and 
at the United States Nurseries one always finds these flowers 
in bewildering profusion. The houses of the hill-range, being 
200 feet by 25 feet, make excellent show-places, and three of 
these were utilized for the Chrysanthemums, the upper one 
containing the specimen and other plants arranged for effect, 
while the two adjacent ones were packed as closely as possi- 
ble, mostly with tested seedlings grown to single stems and 
specimen flowers. es : 
The show-house was arranged with winding paths leadin 

among groups of plants irregularly disposed and breaking all 
extensive vistas. The effect of this disposition is excellent, as 
one is less distracted by overpowering masses of color and can 
the better enjoy each good specimen or special composition 
of various plants. I cannot but think that our exhibitors do 
not yet do the best possible with their wealth of material, per- 
haps because of this very wealth. A well-grown specimen 
Chrysanthemum-plant of great dimensions and covered with 
countless noble flowers is a fitting adornment for a palace, but 
it certainly requires a foil of space or foliage if it is to be 
thoroughly enjoyed. To mass these plants ever so artfully 
and harmoniously is to detract from their beauty very mate- 
rially. Like a good statue, a noble plant should have a niche 
where its beauty of form and color could be enjo ed without 
disturbing influences. However, there is a limit to green- 
house space, and there possibly may be refinements not pos- 
sible, especially so early in the season, before the requirements 
of the numerous outside exhibitions have thinned out the plants. 
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Among fine specimens, especially notable ones were A. G. 
Ramsay, a very dark Indian red, and Louis Menand, deep 
madder-brown, both valuable as among the best of the darker 
varieties. 9:0 tam Cullendrear is a striking flower of the 
largest size, perfectly incurved, with pale primrose tints. Some 
single specimens of these were especially good. There were 
also numerous specimens of the better-known earlier introduc- 
tions of the establishment, as Hicks Arnold, Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, Miss Anna Manda, Mrs. E. D. Adams, Mrs. J. H. Wright 
and Mrs. W. L. Kimball. Such is the inherent love of sim- 
plicity in civilized man that one variety here has for several 
ears attracted great admiration at these shows and other ex- 
hibitions. It is called the Daisy, and well-grown plants of it 
are now covered with og = daisy-like flowers with yellow 
centrés and white petals. They grow this into fine specimen 
plants here, and one always notices that visitors greet it with a 
murmur of pleased surprise, even though its individual flow- 
ers, from the fanciers’ point of view, are of the weed, weedy. 
Perhaps the striking distinctness of this flower among the mas- 
sive ones accents a specimen so that it stands out more boldly 
than the larger kinds as a separate entity. 
The contiguous houses seemed to contain about as many 
— as last year, when 33,000 new seedlings were producing 
owers ; however, the number of varieties had been reduced to 
1,200, with numerous specimens of each, all in a high state of 
cultivation, though comparatively few of them had yet per- 
fected their flowers, and it was yet too soon to do justice to 
their merits. The most striking one in a forward state was 
No. 1500, named Pitcher & Manda. This is a sensational 
flower of great distinctness, and evidently a prize of the first 


‘class. It is a massive reflexed flower of largest size, very full, 


crowded with petals of medium width. The general effect is 
of pearly white, with a telling vivid chrome-joliee centre. In 
some of the flowers this color also showed on the tips of the 

etals, outlining the flower with a thin circle of yellow. Mrs. 
Jaioas B. Crane was a glistening pink flower, very closely in- 
curved, and of the largest size.. This variety seemed to re 
resent an advance in the abundance of narrow-ridged petals, 
and promises to be the largest of incurved flowers. Other fine 
new pinks were named Mrs. S. R. Van Duzer, Adele Merz, 
Dorothy Toler, Mrs. Howard Rinek, very hairy. 

The most striking general feature of the collection was the 
abundance and variety of first-rate yellow flowers, perhaps the 
most valuable and satisfactory of all Chrysanthemums. I 
should say that there were a score of these, any one of which 
would have made a sensation only a few years ago, and there 
may be prize-takers among these, but one hesitates to forecast 
yellows on a casual scrutiny. Some very promising ones were 
No. 323, a yellow Harry May; Mrs.George Morgan, very dark ; 
Mrs. Zena Crane, soft pure yellow ; Mrs. Georgiana Bramhall, 
fine lemon-yellow, incurved ; No. 222, rich yellow, very deep, 
with drooping florets, and Mrs. George M. Pullman, a medium 

ellow, incurved. No. 515 was a less regular flower, with 
‘broad golden petals lined terra cotta, and twisted and curled in 
delightful disorder. White flowers there were in profusion, 
many very fine ones, but possibly none which would prove a 
distinct advance, judging from present condition, of course. 
No. 561 may prove an exception from its earliness, being 
already nearly over. The best have been named Mrs. Mar- 
shall Crane, Miss Florence Pullman, Mr, H. McK., Twombley 
and Dunscomb, 

Of the fancy colors there was an especially good terra cotta, 
No. 557, from Mrs. Hardy, and No. 485, a shaded rose; Nos. 
131 and 218 were two good incurved pink kinds, the latter hav- 
ing glandular hairs, A most distinct flower was Mrs. Florence 
P. Lang, having a white flower, shading to light rose-pink, and - 
having a most peculiar crystal-like glistening effect. The Liv- 
— is a brownish spotted variety in the way of Leopard, 

t is curious that Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums have 
lost their popularity among the growers. It cannot be because 
they are lacking in size. There is one here, Mrs. F, Gordon 
Dexter, as large as an annual Sunflower. They are certainly 
lovely flowers if not grown too formally, and there is a new 
importation here from Japan which is worth inspection. Those 
who grow Chrysanthemums for their pleasure will find a selec- 
tion of these and the less formal kinds most pleasing in a col- 
lection, and very useful in a decorative way. They are great 
favorites, evidently, with the Japanese. 

Of other flowers hybrid Tuberous Begonias were most in 
force, there being about 2,000 square feet of plants in fine 
flower. Those massed to color were especially effective. The 
Orchid-houses contained the usual supply of plants with the 
flowers of the season, perhaps the most notable plant being 
an eapectally richly colored Cattleya labiata. 

New York. G. 

























































































Notes. 


Weare pleased to know that Miss Frances Prince is about 
to resume her classes in Boston for the study of trees and 
ferns. We wish that similar classes under competent guid- 
ance could be established in many other cities of the country. 


The choice collection of plants once the property of the late 
A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, is to be disposed of at private 
sale. In this collection are included many rare species of 
Palms in specimens of moderate size, and a considerable num- 
ber of fine specimen Ferns, among whicl are the noble Glei- 
chenias, so often commended at the exhibition of the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society. 


The grape yield of the Chautauqua vineyards is estimated 
this year at 11,200,000 baskets, or about 3,500 car-loads. Nine 
per cent. of the pes are Concords, and the remainder are 
chiefly Worden, Pocklington, Martha, Delaware and Niagara. 
As the — now command only fourteen cents for a nine- 
pound basket, and as nearly three cents of this goes into the 
cost of the basket, one cent more for packing and two cents 
for picking and carting, the fruit nets less than acent a pound. 
Many growers are putting their grapes into cold-storage houses 
of their own, in the hope of securing better prices during the 
holidays. : 


The Winter Cherry, Physalis Alkakengi, an old inhabitant of 
European gardens, but not very common here, although it has 
escaped from cultivation and established itself in some parts 
of this country, is rather a cheerful plant in late October. It 
has a weedy look in summer while in bloom, and its flowers 
have little beauty, but when covered with its pendent inflated 
calyces, which surround the globular orange-red fruits, it has 
some decorative value at a season when the frosts have left 
the garden dull and cheerless. The plants look well in jars 
and vases, and in water they keep their color and form for a 
long time. 


The forestry exhibit from Michigan at the Columbian Expo- 
sition showed trunk specimens of sixty-five different species 
three feet six inches in length, cut to show the bark, and to 
give transverse, radial and tangential views of the grain. Be- 
sides this, there were specimens of manufactured woods, 

nels, wainscoting and the material known as “excelsior.” 

here was an exhibit of maple shoe-last blocks, of which the 
state ships a million and a half every year. Wooden shoes 
were also exhibited, since their manufacture has become an 
industry of some magnitude. They are mostly sent to Nor- 
wegians in the north-west, while large quantities of basswood 
timber are shipped to the same place to be made into shoes. 


In a recent address to the Arboricultural Club of Belgium, its 
secretary, Monsieur Emile Rodigan, calls particular attention 
to the danger which threatens local fruit-growers in the in- 
creasing rivalry of foreigners. He recommends that energetic 
action be taken to develop the great natural possibilities of Bel- 
gium in this direction, and cites as examples of what may be 
accomplished within a short space of time, by vigorous and 
concerted action, the success of the colonists of Riverside, in 
California, as described in GARDEN AND FOREST, and that of 
the apple-growers of the north-western part of Canada. With 
such success on the one hand in a region requiring artificial 
wampeton. and on the other in a region of excessive winter 
cold, Monsieur Rodigan concludes that it ought not to be 
difficult to make the fertile soil and temperate climate of his 
own country yield similarly good results. 


The preservation of flowers in their natural shape is not a 
new thing, and the owners of Orchids who wish to compare 
the flowers of an early-blooming species with those that bloom 
late in the season, dry them in a way that preserves, not only 
their shape, but the markings and colors fairly well. The 
process, as explained in Zhe Orchid Review, is to cut off 
the ovary to facilitate drying and place the flower in a box on 
a layer of sand half an inch deep, the box being gradually filled 
to a depth of at least two inches, so as to prevent shriveling. 
The sand must be gently filtered in so as not to disturb the 
shape of the flower. The box is then set in a warm and dry 
place for a few days, and when the operation is complete the 
sand is filtered out again and the flowers are arranged in shal- 
low cabinet-drawers. Fleshy flowers, like those of Lycastes, 
lose their colors as in ordinary methods of drying, the advan- 
tage being that the parts are not broken, as is unavoidable 
when they are pressed between sheets of paper. 


A few Kelsey plums, probably from cold storage, but of lus- 
cious appearance and large size, were sold by retail fruiterers 
this week at a dollar a dozen. King apples bring as high as 
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seventy-five cents a dozen for the choicest, and Snow and 
Wine-sap nearly as much. Kumquats candied in sugar are 
sold under the misleading name of sweet Japanese limes. 
These come in boxes containing about two dozen and a half of 
the fruit and sell for thirty-five cents. Handsome Comice pears 
bring a dollar a dozen. Grapes have advanced considerably 
in price, five-pound baskets of Niagaras commanding twen 

cents, and Concords are a third higher than a week ago, sell- 
ing at thirty cents for a ten-pound basket. Cornichon grapes, 
from California, are gaining in favor and sell at wholesale at 
prices as high as the Flame Tokays. The last shipments of 
Almeria grapes from Spain are said to be nowon the way here. 
These grapes this year, while the crop is rather below the_ 
average, are of a fair quality. The clusters, owing to a dry 
season, are not large, but the fruit has good keeping qualities. 


It is hardly worth while to continue further the argument to 
the possibility of the successful culture of bulbs in North Caro- 
lina. If this industry can be made a profitable one the truth 
will be discovered in due time. Professor Massey, however, 
invites attention to the fact that it might have been said a few 
a ago that we could not compete with Italians in raisin 

uberose-bulbs, yet no one buys Italian Tuberoses now, an 
bulbs are even exported from this country. The advantage of 
growing bulbs of Lilium candidum in North Carolina would be 
not only that they would attain a large size, and that they would 
be saved from the dangers of an ocean voyage, but that they 
would be ripe and dormant before the 1st of July, and they 
could be in pots, with their resting-leaves formed, before any 
Italian bulbs could be here. Roman Hyacinths are now quoted 
to the trade at $25.00 a thousand for five and one-eighth inch 
bulbs, which is the largest size quoted in ordinary trade-lists. 
These plants grow like weeds in North Carolina, and bulbs 
eight inches in circumference can be grown as cheaply as those 
of the Tuberose. 


A recent letter from Europe states that the most striking of 
the many Begonias now in flower at Kew, and one of the finest 
hybrids ever raised, is President Carnot. It has bamboo-like 
shoots from two to three feet high, the upper part clothed with 
soft green, slightly spotted leaves, and each shoot bearing a 
long pendent cluster of large rose-colored flowers nearly a foot 
across. These are all female, and therefore they last several 
weeks. This variety and B. coccinea deserve a place in every 
garden, and where the temperature will permit them to grow 
out-of-doors in summer, they make excellent plants for group- 
ing in beds. When not liberally treated, B. President Carnot 
is an inferior little Begonia, with few flowers in a raceme; but 
grown in a ten-inch pot, in rich soil, it makes the fine specie 
men described above. B. Haageana is inferior to this plant 
alone. It forms a leafy bush and bears enormous clusters of 
blush-white flowers. It has metallic-green leaves, with red- 
dish nerves and tinged with purple on the under side. The 
flowers are carried on long stout stalks, and they are covered 
with red hairs on the lower part of the outer segments of the 
flowers. B. Scharffiana, which is often sold for the true B. 
a has leaves of olive-green and crimson on the under 
side. 


According to a recent article in the Youth's Companion, a 
group of five small keys lying off the extreme southern point 
of Florida is now the principal Pineapple producing district of 
the world. Less than seven hundred acres altogether are 
here devoted to the cultivation of this fruit, but from this area 
4,500,000 pineapples have been shipped to New York in a sin- 
gle year. The plant is propagated from suckers or slips, and 
10,000 may be planted to the acre, two-thirds of which will bear 
fruit, so that if a dollar a dozen could be realized the crop 
would be a lucrative one. The most common variety is the 
Scarlet or Spanish, the one ordinarily seen in the north, on 
account of its good shipping qualities. Next in abundance is 
the Sugar-loaf, a sweeter fruit, but more delicate, and, there- 
fore, more difficult to handle. Egyptian Queen, a large juicy 
fruit, is harder still to transport, and best of all is the Puerto 
Rico, a fruit weighing ten pounds, but so mellow that it is 
rarely seen more than two hundred miles from the place 
where itis grown. A field of Pineapples, raised from slips, 
will bear for five years, though after the second year the 
yield steadily decreases. A field planted with suckers onl 
yields for two years. After this the land seems exhausted, 
and its strength must be renewed with fertilizers, and by grow- 
ing other crops, while plantations of Pineapples are made in 
another field. The fruit which is allowed to ripen in the field 
is altogether superior in melting quality, rich flavor and whole- 
someness to the hard, sour and indigestible specimens which 
must be picked while they are solid and green, so that they 
can endure a journey to northern cities. 








